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by Hal Haney 

I have a 
feeling this col- 
umn might end 
up being longer 
than usual. And 
if it does, I hope 
you will forgive 
me. I can't help 
it. I have just re- 
. ■ . . ^F* turned from the 
Harpsichord Festival held on the 
campus of Westminster Choir College, 
Princeton, N.J. (In fact, I have not 
yet returned since I am writing this 
on the plane home.) 

Let me begin by telling you just 
a little about the atmosphere and 
surroundings. There were no news- 
papers, no radios, no telephones, no 
televisions, no buses, no factory 
whistles, and no traffic noise. The only 
sounds to be heard were the songs of 
birds early in the morning and eve- 
ning and the sounds of harpsichords, 
choirs and an occasional organ. It was 
heaven. The Westminster Choir Col- 
lege is a perfect jewel of an intimate 
college located on a small, beautifully 
planned campus in Princeton, New . 
Jersey (a short drive from either New- 
ark or New York City.) Its buildings 
are architecturally beautiful in the 
fashion of Williamsburg, Virginia. All 
activity was centered around a grassy 
quadrangle which is lined with her- 
ringbone brick walks and mature dog- 
wood trees. It was so quiet and peace- 
ful that the campus cat "Stubby" 
could, and did, sleep undisturbed 
anywhere on the grounds. During 
breakfast, lunch and dinner he was . 
on duty at the cafeteria door knowing ^ 
that kind-hearted students would save 
something for him, and his impressive 
girth indicated that his plan worked. , 

The entire festival was under the 
direction of Dr. Frances Cole who set 
the tone of the week when she opened 
the first program with the words "Call 
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me Fran." From that moment on her 
personality permeated every event. Her 
good humor and concern for the com- 
fort and happiness of every artist and 
participant spread throughout the cam- 
pus and everyone followed her lead. I 
will only be able to highlight what took 
place during these six days but future 
issues of The Harpsichord will carry 
articles featuring specific workshops 
and lectures. 

Fran Cole played the first formal 
recital with works by Bach, Couperin, 
Scarlatti and Rameau. She played her 
own transcriptions of works by Bartok 
and American black composers Na- 
thaniel Dett and Howard Swanson. 

Ralph Kirkpatrick played 18 late 
sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti. Sylvia 
Marlowe played Purcell, Couperin and 
several 20th century composers. Igor 
Kipnis played the entire Goldberg 
Variations using his new 10-foot long 
harpsichord built by Rutkowski and 
Robinette. Blanche Winogron pre- 
sented virginal music of the 16th and 
17th century. 

We all had the opportunity to 
meet and talk with these famous 
artists since they all held informal 
classes the morning following their 
formal recital. The lecture was held 
in the round" where questions and 
answers flowed freely until lunch time 
forced us to get in and out of the 
cafeteria in time to participate in the 
afternoon program. 

Kirkpatrick told us about his 
current approach to Scarlatti and how 
h »s theories and opinions have de- 
veloped through the past 40 years. 
Fran Cole spoke on performance prac- 
tices and presented a half-hour film 
°n Landowska. Sylvia Marlowe talked 
°n ornamentation and illustrated 20 
samples of ornamentation which are 

ound in early French music. She 
remonstrated each of these on her 
^alhs clavichord. Kipnis gave a 

u Perb talk on Bach ornamentation and 
^strated these by playing tapes of 
^ 0Us musical performances of the 

Bh!\ PhraSeS by different artists - 
of J? 6 Win ogron gave us the "why" 

"h ,. Zabethan music as weU as the 
w • p aul Maynard, former member 
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and director of the New York Pro 
Musica assembled a group of talented 
musicians playing cello, oboe, flute, 
harpsichord, and a singer, to demon- 
strate the use of the harpsichord as 
continuo. What a delightful learning 
experience these sessions were! 

The physical aspects of the 
harpsichord and harpsichord building 
was covered by the greatest array of 
building talent ever assembled in one 
place at one time. This included John 
Challis, William Dowd, Zeidler and 
Quagliata, Christopher Bannister, Eric 
Herz, Howard Everngam, Knight 
Vernon, Ed Buecher, Richard Earle 
and a number of semi-professional 
builders. This active session brought 
out opinions and studies on key 
balancing points, soundboard construc- 
tion, bracing, materials, harpsichord 
maintenance and harpsichord kits. 

A more detailed report on each 
of the sessions will be covered in 
future issues. 

A special treat was the appear- 
ance of Eubie Blake the highly gifted 
jazz musician. He played several of 
his own compositions, including the 
Charleston Rag which he composed 
in 1899. His tales of the music world 
at the turn of the century brought 
this past jazz era vividly into focus 
and his dexterity at the harpsichord 
shed a new light on the instrument. 
Slam Stewart, one of the world's fore- 
most jazz bass players teamed up 
with Fran Cole to play a variation 
on one of his compositions "Eat Foot 
Floogie with a Floy Floy". There were 
chamber concerts featuring Eric Herz 
on the flute; music for 1, 2, 3 and 4 
harpsichords; poets reading to harpsi- 
chord music and Purcell opera anas 
with harpsichord. There were also 
very contemporary and very beauti- 
fully played compositions for violin 
and harpsichord. 

As one might guess, we were 
soon dubbed "the harpsichord people 
by other students on the campus .Are 

you harpsichord?" was an often asked 
opening question. 

While I only left the campus of 
Westminster Choir ™f*™^ 
ago, it's difficult to immediately recall 
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all the activities which took place. 
I haven't even mentioned the garden 
receptions every night after each re- 
cital which took place on the quad- 
rangle or the special outdoor early 
dinner which started with champagne 
and ended with chilled mcllon and 
had a 40-foot hot and cold buffet 
table inbetween. Then there were the 
student recitals which wee scheduled 
between other activities and the in- 
formal discussions which staru 
the after concert receptions and usually 
lasted until well after midnight. These 
talk sessions covered every phase of 
harpsichord playing, building, buying, 
tuning as well as music interpretation. 
reading, editing and always, cmbclish- 
ment. 

From eight in the morning until 
eight in the evening a special room 
was open which contained the largest 
selection of modern harpsichords I 
have ever seen at one place. All in- 
struments were available to all "harpsi- 
chord people" to play anything at any 
time. No signing up and D ncnt 

of instruments I cvcryoii. 

rare chance to compare instruments 
by playing them as long and as often 
as one wanted. My mind is still some- 
what boggled by it all. but I personally 
remember playing a Leg of Mutton 
spinet by C. F. Bannister, a very large 
single manual 2x8'x4' by Bannister; 
a 2x8'x4' by Challis; an 1885 Chris- 
topher Ouner 2xS'x4" which was re- 
built by Challis: a virginal by Johannes 
Morley; an 8'x4' spinet by dc Angeli; 
a 2x8*x4' by Rubio, a 2x8'xl6'x4' by 
Herz; a clavichord by Rindlisbachcr 
of Zurick, Switzerland: the Bruchner 
spinet shown on page 89 of Zucker- 
manns' book "The Modern Harpsi- 
chord"; a very large and beautifully 
cased 2x8'x4' by Zeidler and Quagliata 
of Flemington, New Jersey; a Zuckcr- 
mann 6' kit instrument: an early 
Zuckermann kit and even a Baldwin 
electronically amplified harpsichord. 
The new Zuckermann Flemish III kit 
was shown under construction as was 
a Herz kit. I may have missed some 
instruments but the above list c 
you a general idea of what 
available. 
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Many I.H.S. members attended 
and while I can't name them all, it 
was a great pleasure for me to be able 
to meet (many for the first time) 
Alan Bostrom, our only member from 
Oswego, New York; Nancy Curran, 
West Hartford, Conn.; Richard Earle, 
Center Conway, New Hampshire; 
Knight Vernon, Constantine, Michi- 
gan; Alan Caro, Newport News, 
Virginia, who extended many kind- 
nesses; Richard Cox, Silver Spring, 
Md.; Dr. Renate McLaughlin, Lennon, 
Michigan; Jean Theobald, Washington, 
D. C; Bob Bisey, Seaford, N. Y.; 
Tina Emra, Princeton, N. J.; Mrs. 
Donald Fenner, Herkimer, N. Y.; Don 
Green, Coventry, Rhode Island; Betty 
Lumby, Alabama; Harry Wells, Mis- 
souri; Ed Brewer, New York City 
and Andrew DeMasi of the Bronx, 
New York. It was a special pleasure to 
meet Dr. Peter Wright, Dean of West- 
minster Choir College who is one of 
our Charter members. Added to this 
list of members who were present are 
Dr. Francis Cole, John Challis, Eric 
Herz, William Dowd and Igor Kipnis. 
1 am depending on my memory and 
scribblings for these names so I have 
probably left out some of our most 
active members. Please forgive. 

I can honestly say that the West- 
minster Choir College Harpsichord 
Festival was the most educational, 
productive, entertaining and musically 
satisfying six days I have ever spent. 
The harpsichord world owes a great 
debt of thanks to Fran Cole who 
conceived this idea a number of years 
ago and worked tirelessly to bring it 
together. She selected the finest talent 
in the harpsichord world and did the 
incredibly difficult job of juggling 
schedules to make it possible for us 
to hear and meet all these artists 
during an all-too-brief period of six 
days. She was always the very first 
person to appear on the scene early 
in the morning and was there to say 
"Good Night" to the last tired dele- 
gate. I was especially impressed with 
the way she was able to solve the 
countless problems which arise dur- 
ing such an undertaking. She was a 
genius when it came to handling all 
the different idiosyncrasies which the 
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performing artists brought with them. 
One player wanted no airconditioning 
in the hall, another wanted as much 
airconditioning as possible. One artist 
insisted that their lecture was not to 
be recorded while another artist 
wouldn't start until recording equip- 
ment was in place. One artist insisted 
that the bench was too low and an- 
other artist thought that the bench was 
not low enough and wanted the 
harpsichord raised! (It was finally 
propped up on books.) She handled 
all these problems smoothly, easily 
and with great diplomacy. On top of 
this she had her own recitals and 
lectures to do and even played violin 
for the Bach harpsichord concerto. 
I have always believed in angels, but 
now I have my own very special angel 
and her name is Francis Cole. 

Much credit must also go to 
Charles Schisler; Director of the 
Summer School Program. Somehow, 
he was able to coordinate not only 
the Harpsichord Festival, but a Rodger 
Wagner Chorale Workshop, an Orf 
Workshop, two summer highschool 
music camps, a Children's Choir 
Workshop, plus dozens of concerts 
and recitals by these groups all being 
held on this beautiful little campus. 
He extended to me and the Harpsi- 
chord magazine many courtesies for 
which he receives my deepest thanks. 
Westminster Choir College can well be 
proud of Charles Schisler, a talented 
musician, educator and administrator. 
Earl Cunningham, Director of Public 
Relations was especially helpful in 
setting up interviews and getting de- 
tailed information to me. 

Plans are already in the works 
for next year's festival and I will get 
information to you just as soon as 
the dates are set so you can plan to 
attend. This year's Festival was an 
experience I will remember for a life- 
time. I sincerely hope you will be 
able to say that next year. 

Hal Haney 
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Calling All Little Olde Bonemakers 

By Wallace Zuckermann 

_ With ivory in- 

^P ^k creasingly diffi- 

f Rk cult to get and 

woefully expen- 
sive, another look 
has to be taken at 
bone for covering 
keyboards. This is 
the material fa- 
vored by many of 

the old harpsichord makers, including 
Ruckers. It looks quite a bit like ivory, 
but hasn't got ivory's grain, and is more 
open-pored, sometimes absorbing dirt 
or black spots into its pores which 
make it look flecked. In some ways 
it is prettier than ivory and certainly 
feels much nicer than plastic. 

The problem with bone is not 
its supply, but the process of turning 
it into usable pieces. Dropping into 
Dowd's shop in Paris the other day, 
I was chatting with the works man- 
ager, Willard Martin, who himself 
used to make bone covers but is now 
happy to get them made by an old 
French peasant. 

The bone comes from beef cattle, 
and the only one bone, the shin bone, 
is thick enough to use. The supply 
is no problem, since any wholesale 
meat dealer will practically give them 
away (canned soups are the only big 
customers for bone.) Once you have 
a large container (garbage can sized) 
full of shin bones, the fun really starts^ 
The bones have to be boiled over 
hot fire for six to eight hours unu 
all the grease is boilt out of the _ 
Usually ammonia is added to nep 
the process. It is advisable to do 
outdoors, as the stench is neal 
unbearable. 

Once the bones are greased 
they have to be machined. Will 



Martin sanded them on one 



side to 
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have a straight surface for bearing 
against a fence, but he pointed out that 
there must be many better ways to 
do it. Probably a band saw such as 
used by the butchers themselves could 
cut the bones in half and result in a 
reasonably flat surface. For produc- 
tion, a jig could be made to take 
irregularly shaped objects which could 
ride in a guided carriage. Mr. Martin 
reports that his blades heated up, and 
that he finally cut the bones when 
they were thoroughly soaked. How- 
ever, it should be possible, by a com- 
bination of running speed and type 
of sawblade, to find a way to cut 
them with a minimum of friction. 

One garbage can sized container 
might yield enough to cover sharps 
on twenty keyboards, so here is an 
idea for someone who wants to start 
a little crafts business. All you need 
is a garbage can, some shin bones, a 
good deal of skill, and an insensitive 
nose. 

Wallace Zuckermann 
Devon, England 
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New Photos of Smithsonian Instrument 

Volumn VI, No. 1, 1973 of The Harpsichord featured a remarkable 
transverse harpsichord in the Smithsonian collection. Since publishing that 
article, we have examined the instrument personally and took a number of close- 
up photos which may be interesting to those reproducing the instrument. Be- 
low are two of them. 
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pin arrangement is also easy to follow. 
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UNIQUE SYSTEM 
KEEPS JACK DAMPER 
FELTS IN PLACE 

After building my harpsichord 
from a Zuckermann kit, I was annoyed 
at having to adjust the damper felts 
very frequently. The problem was that 
there was not sufficient friction be- 
tween the felt and the sides of the 
slot holding it. I solved this problem 
by drilling down from the top of each 
jack, through the slot and into the bot- 
tom of the slot with a No. 60 drill 
(0.025" diameter) and inserting an 
ordinary straight pin (0.025" diame- 
ter) as shown in the photograph. The 
felt is crimped with pliers at the fold 
and the pin goes down along the fold 
and is secured top and bottom by the 
holes drilled in the jack. The felt is then 
trimmed slightly so it doesn't hang 
too far over the string. I've rarely 
needed to adjust a felt in the two years 
I've been using this modification. 
R. C. Nicklin 
Department of Physics 
Appalachian State University 
Boone, North Carolina 




Overhead view showing felt "civilizer"pins in place on a two choir instrument. 
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% view of front of jack showing both pin and felt in place. 
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THE SUBJE CT IS ROSES 

by Richard Ian Kelley 
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INTS 



Real antique tuning pins are very 
difficult to locate and equally difficult 
to make. John Lyon, Novi, Michigan, 
has an easy solution for builders or 
harpsichord buffs who want to elimi- 
nate the glitter of a chrome plated pin 
yet can not locate a source of supply 
for anything other than chrome plated 
P J ns. Local heat treating companies 
Can treat tn e chrome pins you now 
hav e with black oxide which puts a 
smooth, protective, dull black finish 
0n your pins at a cost of about $3 per 

Set TV> ' 

■ *ms treatment protects the pin 

*** rust as well as giving it an an- 

'que look. To find the outfit in your 

ea doing this work, look under the 

^ssification "Heat Treating - Met- 

mL u" the yellow P a g es of your local 
ieie Phone directory. 
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If you must replace one string 
and have to back a tuning pin out of 
the wrest plank, this is easily done with 
a tuning wrench. It takes very little 
time since only one pin is involved. 
However, if you must remove all the 
tuning pins on a large instrument, or 
perhaps one full choir of pins, you are 
faced with a lengthy, time consuming 
job. Gaylord C. Wright of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, has come up with a so- 
lution to that problem. In his column 
"Piano Technology Illustrated" which 
appears regularly in the Piano Techni- 
cian's Journal, he suggests using an 
electric drill with a reversing switch. 
He takes a regular star tip tuning 
wrench, cuts the shank between the 
tip and the bent section, and grinds the 
shank into a triangular shape. This as- 
sures a non-slip fit in the drill chuck. 
It is then an easy matter to back off 
each pin by using the low speed of the 
drill. If a reversable electric drill is 
not available you might want to grind 
the shank to fit a standard carpenters 
brace which works equally well. t?\ 



— The photograph illustrates a rose 
I recently carved for a Zuckermann 
harpsichord. The design is not taken 
from any particular model but rather 
is the result of an hour or so of sketch- 
ing together common motifs of Ren- 
aissance and Baroque architecture. 
Because the rose was carved in cherry, 
the design is a compromise between 
detail and feasibility of execution. 

While planning the rose, 1 ran in- 
to an interesting tool, the grobet, which 
greatly facilitated the carvings and 
which might be useful to other build- 
ers who plan to add ornate roses or 
trimming to their instruments. Al- 
though grobets are generally made for 
engraving jewelry metals, most of the 
available styles are easily adaptable to 
fine woodwork. The tool is awl-shaped 
and about four to five inches long. 
The round maple head is cradled in 
the palm for pressure control while 
the thumb and first two fingers guide 
the tip of the steel shaft. The cutting 
edges vary from about 3/16 of an 
inch down to a pinpoint, come in , 
els, gouges, and various triangular 
shapes, and keep their sharpness b 
tifully. 

At Waple's Jewelers Supply in 
Philadelphia I bought a selection of 
ten grobets for only seven dollars. The 
only other tool I used was a good 
surgical scalpel. After laying a smooth 
piece of cherry into sixths, I ginger- 
ly started cutting into the somewhat 
friable wood and proceeded chip by 
chip for many hours. (A drill and 
exacto knife might have been faster 
in a different wood, but there is al- 
ways more satisfaction in carving a 
rose rather than cutting out a design.) 
Since the rose was actually carved 
from a rectangular piece of wood 
screwed down to a heavy maple lap- 
board, the final step was to cut out 
the circular design and form a serrated 
edge in the process. 

After a light oiling and under- 
cutting beneath quatrefoils, the rose 
was glued into the soundboard with 
the quatrefoil perimeter supporting the 
lower cut center design. It seems to 
blend in well with our otherwise simple 
harpsichord. ^ 
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ONVERSATION - 

E. POWER BIGGS 
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/ honestly can't remember the 
first time 1 heard of E. Power Biggs. 
I'm sure I was enjoying his organ play- 
ing long before I was conscious of the 
man. It seems that whenever 1 heard 
organ music which I enjoyed, it was 
almost always played by E. Power 
Biggs. Conversely, when I heard organ 
music played which I did not enjoy, 
it was never played by E. Power Biggs. 
Fortunately, Biggs kept turning up 
with increasing frequency until today 
a "good music" station in Denver 
plays a Biggs recording at least once 
during every broadcast day. A Denver 
daily newspaper recently indicated that 
the average man on the street should 
know the name E. Power Biggs and if 
he didn't, his cultural development 
had somehow been stunted. To me, it 
seems as though there has always been 
an E. Power Biggs. His devotion to 
fine music is legendary and his dedi- 
cation to the organ has, in the words of 
the New York Times, "created a 
renaissance of interest in great organ 
music." 

Now then, we have established 
his importance in the field of organ 
music, which is hardly necessary, but 
what about the harpsichord? 

E. Power Biggs was the first artist 
to record the pedal harpsichord and 
he has written a number of articles 
about the harpsichord. One of these 
appeared in Volume III No. 3 of this 
journal. Included in his list of Colum- 
bia recordings of the pedal harpsichord 
are the Bach Trio Sonatas, I through 
6 > and the G Concerto and A Minor 
Concerto which are available in two 
flumes. His Columbia album "Bach 
°n the Pedal Harpsichord" includes the 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor; 
Fantasy and Fugue in G Minor; Toc- 
°ata and Fugue in D Minor and other 
B ach favorites. His "Holiday for Harp- 
s 'chord" album is a romp on 19th- 
century favorites including Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mozart, etc. 
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When I learned that Dr. Biggs 
was going to be giving several recitals 
and master classes at Colorado State 
University in Fort Collins on their 
new Casavant tracker organ, I wrote 
to him and he graciously consented to 
an interview. Despite the fact that he 
had given two very long and demand- 
ing concerts the day before (one at 4 
p.m. and another at 8 p.m.) he was up 
and waiting for me when I drove into 
his driveway the following morning. 

I was surprised by his youthful- 
ness. I guess I just assumed that a man 
so internationally established in the 
music world had to be old. I couldn't 
have been more wrong. His enthusiasm 
for his work and his two instruments, 
the organ and harpsichord, was con- 
tageous. He speaks with a delightful 
British accent and he possesses a won- 
derful mixture of both British and 
American humor which he uses easily 
and often. 

The interview took place in his 
ground floor room across the street 
from the University. Large stacks of 
music were piled on a desk and lamp 
table and a volume of Emerson poetry 
lie opened on an easy chair. While 
the harpsichord occupies a more recent 
part of his career, I wanted to know 
what led up to it so I asked him if 
his parents were musicians. 

E POWER BIGGS: No. My father 

was an architect and my mother loved 

music but was not a professional 

musician in any way. 

HANEY- When you were a young 

child, did you have much music M 

your home? 

E.POWER BIGGS: Not a great deal. 

HANEY: Can you recall how your 
IteZ in music developed? Were 
you very young? 

E POWER BIGGS: No. You can't 
be an infant protege on the organ 



because you can't reach the pedals 
I recall the wonderful story of Mozart 
who went touring with his father who 
was exploiting him at the age of eight 
or nine. He went to the organ in some 
little Austrian town and Mozart 
walked on the pedals because be 
couldn't sit on the bench and still 
reach them. As he walked on the 
pedals he held up his hands to the 
manuals and played that way. Well. I 
can't claim anything like that. Far 
from it. 

HANEY: Did you start with the 
piano? 

E. POWER BIGGS: Yes, I started 
with the piano at 10 or 11 as every- 
one does. But then 1 dropped out of 
that and went into electrical engineer- 
ing and I studied that tof about three 
years. At that time I became inter- 
ested in the organ and I used to 
practice in the evenings At age 18 
or 19, just by luck actually. I W 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of 
Music in London. You see. I was born 
in England. I now had a choice to 

make. 

Would it be engineering or in 
The music scholarship WOOW 
sure me four years of excellent « 
so I made the break and went into 
music. But, you sec. that was at a 
comparatively late 

HANEY: Did your interest in organ 
start with hearing the instrument often 
when you were young? 
E POWER BIGGS: Well. I was born 
in Wcstcliff-on-Sca. near London, 
then went to live on the Isle of Wight. 

and then back to London, but I went 
to boarding school when 1 was eight 
or nine. It was a Church of England 
school, so I sang in the choir, of 
course. I was exposed to music and 
the organ early, but I don't know 
whether it took . . that is, the church 
routine. I really don't think that in- 
terested me as much as hearing p 
play in London and feeling that 1 
would like to work at that too. 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Michael Thomas Is shown with the following instruments, left to right: 1, Hitchcock 
copy; 2, Ruckers copy; 3, Father Smith Organ; 4, Large Ruckers extended in France; 
5, 1-ongman & Broderip piano. 



Harpsichord Centre 

By Thomas McGeary 

One of the focal points for 
harpsichord activity in England is the 
Harpsichord Centre, located near 
London's famous Baker Street. This 
unique shop sells a wide variety of 
musical instruments. This includes 
restored historical harpsichords, or- 
gans, clavichords, early square pianos, 
custom made modern instruments, kits, 
parts, records, music, rentals and 
lessons. It also carries many other 
historical instruments including lutes, 
recorders, wooden flutes, shawms^ 
etc. One of the fascinating features 
of the shop is the rotating exhibit of 
historical instruments from the collec- 
tion of Michael Thomas. 

The Harpsichord Center is owned 
and operated by Michael Thomas and 
Jamne Jackson. Thomas has been an 
active and colorful figure on England's 
harpsichord scene for twenty years 
In addition to building keyboard in- 
struments in the classical tradition he 
is an accomplished performer giving 
frequent recitals, broadcasting for the 
BBC. and making records. 

Currently Thomas is producing 
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a large number of French-style doubles 
with cases of pine. These instruments 
are based on a large French extended- 
Ruckers from his collection. He also 
builds various Italian singles, clavi- 
chords, and copies of the V & A 
Hitchcock and of Schudi-Broadwoods. 
We are told these instruments are 
made with thin cases of appropriate 
solid wood, thinnest possible sound- 
boards and light stringing. Finishes 
include natural wood, veneered, or 
painted with gilt panels and Ruckers- 
type printed papers. 

In addition to handling its own 
line of keyboard instruments and kits, 
the Harpsichord Centre serves as an 
outlet for numerous smaller work- 
shops in England. Current craftsmen 
associated with the Centre include 
Peter Wilder who helps make veneered 
and paneled Hitchcock copies; Trevor 
Breckerleg; organ builder Alan Whear; 
organ builder/restorers Keith Theo- 
bald and John Bowen; lute builders 
Ian Harwood and John Isaacs, and 
Clifford West who does restoration 
work. 

An interesting aspect of the 
Harpsichord Centre's activities has 
been the recent sponsorship of a series 



of recitals on various historical harpsi- 
chord and organs from the Thomas 
collection. The recitals have featured 
many established as well as young 
harpsichordists in England. Among 
the performers have been Lady Susi 
Jeans, Gillian Wier, Bill Christie, Ian 
Harwood and Michael Thomas. This 
past summer, the series amounted to 
a mini-festival of French harpsichord 
music. The favored instrument of the 
performers was a 1749 double by the 
French Builder Gamier. Garnier's 
father was a close friend of Couperin, 
and for that reason, many of the per- 
formers chose this instrument for their 
presentation of French music. Future 
plans include an expansion of these 
activities as well as a series of lessons 
and workshops on the use of old in- 
struments. Society members are in- 
vited to write to the Harpsichord 
Centre, 47 Chiltern Street London, 
W.l, England for further details on 
future activities, visiting hours etc.^i 

CONVERSATION . . . 

(continued from page 9) 

HANEY: Did the mechanics of the 
instrument intrigue you at all? 
E. POWER BIGGS: That came at a 
much later time, although I was in- 
terested in engineering. This was 
mechanical electrical engineering. 

After I graduated from the 
Academy, I traveled to America for a 
number of very, very small concerts 
which were arranged through a Welsh- 
man for me. 

I went all around and played in 
a lot of very small places. Moskogie, 
Bowie, Texas and places like that. On 
one occasion, I played for two people 
during a blizzard in the middle of 
Kansas. There were concerts in little 
Methodist churches and so on. Then 
I returned to England, but I had the 
feeling that I must go back to America 
and live there. 

So I did it. I came to America 
on speculation, so to speak. I h ad 
just about enough to live on for a 
little while and went to call on Vr- 
Tertius Noble. He used to be the 
organist at St. Thomas in New York. 
He was quite famous in his day but 
he died I believe about 15 or so years 
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ago. He was kind enough to speak 
for me for a job in Newport, Rhode 
Island, so I went there. 

They thought since I was Church 
of England educated and all that, that 
I knew all there was to know about 
boys' choir. Well, I did and I didn't. 

I have no real feeling for them. 
I like to listen to them, but I like 
other people to do the work. I was 
j in Newport for a year when I had the 
opportunity to go to Christ Church 
in Cambridge, Massachussetts, which 
is the beautiful Espicopal Church on 
the Common. This was built by the 
British before the revolution. It was 
where George Washington took com- 
mand of the Continental Army before 
they threw the British out. There is 
even a bullet hole from the revolution 
in the front door. They got me to go 
to Cambridge, I suppose, thinking also 
that I knew all about boys' choirs. 
An interesting thing happened after 
about a year and a half with this 
church. 

I got fired. 

This was the best thing that ever 
happened to me. I simply stayed in 
Cambridge and Dr. Archibald David- 
son was also very generous to me. I 
was in one of his classes. Looking 
back now, I believe one can look back 
Jo everything that happened to you in 
We and see where it was important 
J° your career in one way or another. 
°ne can say that this chap did the 
generous thing. He did this. He was 
klnd en °ugh to do that. I always tell 
students that if they get fired from a 
|° b . it can be the best thing that 
ha Ppens to them. Anyhow, the rector 
tlr ed me. He fired everyone. The 
secretary. The janitor. Everyone. As 
a matter of fact, he was fired just 
sno «ly after that! 

When I went to tell Tertius Noble 

" at I had been fired, he said "Don't 

°"y about that. In my opinion the 

,er 8y is made up of 95% scoundrels 

« the other 5% are very fine 

gentlemen." 

My big opportunity then came 

ro "gh the radio when I played the 

-jlf'n ln th c Busch-Reisingcr Museum. 

HAN W8S back in 1942 - 

t » : How were you selected to 



play radio concerts over someone else? 
E. POWER BIGGS: Well, there some- 
one else comes in. You know Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. She put 
me on at the Library of Congress. 
They had a wretched little organ there. 
She was very active in music and com- 
missioned certain works. Walter Piston 
wrote a piece for violin, viola, and 
organ, an unlikely combination. I 
played the organ part. Then I played 
some other things also, but this hap- 
pened just at the right time since that 
was carried by Columbia Broadcasting 
System Radio network. They heard 
me and hired me for a series of radio 
broadcasts. And from that one thing 
led to another. 

From that point on, I existed as 
a free lance organist with concerts 
and then recordings. It was just good 
luck. That is all. Getting fired was 
part of it. 

Now about the mechanics of the 
organ. I didn't really become inter- 
ested in this until I started going back 
to Europe after the war. The first 
organs I played in England were just 
conventional church instruments with 
clectropneumatic action with all its 
faults and shortcomings. When I re- 
turned to Europe I came up against 
all these wonderful historic organs. 
Some of them were built in the time 
of Bach and some as early as 1319. 
I then began to realize the organ as 
it was made for hundreds of years. 
That is: The Organ. That is: its 
identity. It's a pity that Benjamin 
Franklin flew his kite because if he 
hadn't perhaps we would never have 
discovered electricity. You see the 
harpsichord never had that problem 
Well, perhaps it has to a limited extent 

today with the electronic harpsichord 
but that is laughable. It hasn't alfectcd 

the basic instrument. While on the 

other hand, people grabbed ho I of 

little pneumatic bellows and electric 

mag nets and they ruined the organ. 

They removed its sensitive identity. 

HANEY: It became an impersonal 

instrument? 

E POWER BIGGS: Exactly. You 
play a key and you make a contac 
and the magnet does its work just 
like Morse code. Well, no harpsi- 




v ol m 
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chordist would put up with that No 
other musician would put up with it. 
yet organists do all (he time. 

My first interest in the on-.i 
purely musical. During the war Europe 
was off bounds. So it v.. is after that 
that I saw the light, when J had the 
opportunity to go all around Europe 
playing these magnificent irutnmj 

HANEY: When you were stu.i 
music did the harpsichord often enter 
vour field of imen 
E. POWER BIGGS N<* very BM 

on know 

med again just recent h 

when I was at the R 
London. I dool think we »cre very 
conscious of thc harpsichord. That 
was wrong, but that was thc fact at 
that time. It was true all r*cr the 
world. Landov just fighting 

the battle at that time Now, they arc 
all over. The harpsichord has come 
into its own once again. 
HANEY: Do you recall when your 
interest in the harpsichord developed* 
I POWER BIOGS * ,hc 

harpsichord 0008, 1 never had a 
harpsichord until 1 acquired thc Ch 
Pedal harpsichord I now ha- 
HANEY: You uarted at the top! 
E. POWER BIGGS: (laughter) Top 
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and bottom I guess, because of the 
pedals. Of course I've always loved 
the harpsichord. I heard Landowska 
play in her heyday and Danny Pink- 
ham is a very good friend and I 
heard many other people play whose 
names you know, but it was going to 
Detroit to give a concert in a church 
that focused these experiences for me. 
1 dropped in on John Challis 
whom I had known for some time 
There I found this more-or-less ex- 
perimental pedal harpsichord on the 
floor of his studio. I tried it and 



is the vitality of it. The marvelous 
brightness and spriteliness of it which 
is natural to the harpsichord. And for 
me, the addition of the pedals was 
ideal. When you play a Bach organ 
toccata on a pedal harpsichord it's 
adding bass sonority to harpsichord 
bnllance. 

I asked Challis if he would sell 
me this marvelous instrument but he 
wouldn't. He was going to break it up 

and revise it. He told me he had done 
a great deal of experimenting but he 
hadn t found it easy to voice the bass 



thought: Gee Whiz, this is it! Up until TV ^"^ " e3Sy t0 voice the bas * 

»£* im a, orga „ in my home . lf w - ^^^Xi" 

At firnt * U 1 



It was a small organ, only 10 ranks 

and it had an electropneumatic action 

Despite that, it was a rather nice 

organ. I won't tell you who built it 

because as soon as I heard the pedal 

harpsichord, I wanted to get rid of 

the organ! And in its place, I wanted 

tnis Challis pedal harpsichord. There 

were a number of reasons for this 

You see, the harpsichord was 
absolutely complete, ft was Challis' 
large model plus three stops, or choirs 
on the pedals, 16', 8' and 4'. It was 
complete. While a 10 stop organ is 
still a practice organ. And then there 
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At first the bass tended to be rather 
subterranean and didn't relate with 
the manuals. He wanted to re-build 
U t0 ™ rrect the situation. This he did 
I don't actually know how he did 
it. all these tricks are his own. Perhaps 

different strings, voicing and so on, but 
anyway he made another one. I had 
to wait about three years for it. That 
was very difficult for me. It gradually 
came along and eventually it arrived 
What ;a g reat day for me .1 mus t say 
that , is the most marvelous instru- 
ct, t ft F ° r d3i,y P ractice » ^ 
wonderful. It fa S o exacting. Every 



organist ought to have one just as they 
did in Bach's day. Trouble is they 
are expensive. You are really buying 
two complete harpsichords. 

I know there is this eternal dis- 
cussion "how should one build a 
harpsichord; what material should be 
used" and so on, but for me, the 
Challis is ideal because I really never 
tune it! It just stays in tune. When 
I am going to record, Challis will tune 
it or perhaps someone from Dowd 
will come down and do it. Everyone 
is very helpful. This is true. All these 
harpsichord builders are really com- 
petitors but they are all extremely 
helpful. After it is tuned for a record- 
ing or special public performance, I 
absolutely don't tune it until it gets 
used again publicly. I don't have to. 
I have a friend who has a pedal 
harpsichord built by Herz which is a 
beautiful instrument but, like other 
harpsichords, he has to keep tuning 
it. For me, I would rather begrudge 
that time because I'm not really a 
harpsichordist at all. It's terrible to 
speak of using the instrument as a 
convenience but it is that, and it is 
the artistic whole as well. 
HANEY: The harpsichord has such 
a quiet sound and the organ can be 
very hud. Do you find these differ- 
ences in dynamics disturbing to you? 
E. POWER BIGGS: No. To begin 
with the Challis is not a quiet little 
instrument. It has a big sound and 
is quite rich. The harpsichord has 
such a marvelously complex sound. 
I get more of a thrill out of playing 
the Passacaglia on the pedal harpsi- 
chord than I do on many organs. The 
organ is diffuse while the harpsichord 
is clear. 

This is just incidental, but it is 

very amusing to me that one of the 

magazines published for organists 

contains a harpsichord column and 

while they talk about various things, 

never once have I seen them discuss 

the pedal harpsichord. It seems almost 

as if they are afraid to let the pedal 

harpsichord be known. Somewhat as 

lf it were a threat, that the pedal 

harpsichord might take away from 

organs since it is a total and complete 

instrument, while the practice organ 
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is, and always will be, just a practice 
organ. 

HANEY: You then recommend pedal 
harpsichord for organists? 
E. POWER BIGGS: It is much better 
than anything else . . . except a good 
tracker organ. Infinitely better than 
a little, electropneumatic practice 
organ. I think it is the most marvelous 
thing. Every organist ought to have 
one just as Bach did. He had three 
of them as we more-or-less know. 
HANEY: When you started playing 
pedal harpsichord, did you experience 
any difficulty adjusting your touch to 
the instrument? 

E. POWER BIGGS: It depends on 
how "tracker organ" your technique 
is. A good tracker touch is very similar 
to a harpsichord touch. It's this 
matter of breaking the egg shell, a thin 
egg shell of course. You have that 
feeling of pulling down the pallet 
against the wind pressure. The wind 
pressure of the organ is holding the 
pallet up and there is also a small 
spring of course. As soon as you break 
that vacuum and the wind goes 
through, the key immediately descends. 
The same with the harpsichord after 
the string is plucked. The harpsichord 
and tracker organ are exactly similar 
m feel whereas the average electro- 
Pneumatic organ has no feel to it at 
all- You might as well play on a table. 
It's dead. 

The average organ has a fairly 
str ong spring which holds the key up 
and that is all. It is spring all the way. 
r he unfortunate thing is that in many 
organs, the spring tension increases as 
the key descends which is all wrong. 
Now they do get around that by 
living a little toggle so you have the 
I1Jus 'on of a pluck, but it is very 
mechanical and it gets out of adjust- 
me nt. If one goes to the average church 
organ after playing the pedal harpsi- 



chord 



°r a good tracker organ, it is 



j* ea d as a door nail. 

N EY: Do you give harpsichord 
re citals? 

E - POWER BIGGS: I have played 

P err <aps half a dozen, but I am really 

ot a harpsichord recitalist. I played 

Ml.T. a year or two ago and I did 

3,1 heretical things, the Military March 



of Schubert and such. You would be 
surprised at what music does sound 
well on the pedal harpsichord. This 
sounds absolutely ludicrous, but one 
can play the Franck A Minor Chorale 
on the pedal harpsichord and it is 
absolutely beautiful. Of course, you 
have to keep repeating the bass notes, 
but the sonority, the projection and 
everything is wonderful. It's ridiculous, 
and I wouldn't do it in public but I 
practice these things all the time, and 
it's no pain. When you practice these 
things on the practice organ, it's just 
a practice organ. 

HANEY .When did you become aware 
that some of Bach's organ music might 
have been actually composed for the 
harpsichord? 

E. POWER BIGGS: Well, one can 
read that in Schweitzer, and other 
writings. They come up against the 
trio sonatas and the Passacaglia in 
particular and they all say that they 
were probably written for the pedal 
harpsichord or pedal clavichord. Then 
they drop it. They don't produce any 
evidence. I had read those things and 
hadn't thought too much about it 
but when I got the instrument, I 
immediately tried these things. What 
a revelation it was. 

It is absolutely true that in the 
Passacaglia and fugue, and in the 
trio sonatas, Bach never writes longer 
than the instrument can sustain, yet 
in most of his other organ works, he 
has very long notes. So it may be 
that he did write these for the harpsi- 
chord or clavichord. He wrote the 
trio sonatas for his eldest son, 
Wilhelm Friedemann, didn't he? I can't 
picture Wilhelm Friedemann practicing 
hour after hour in the church because 
who would do the pumping? Also, 
it was very cold. I believe he probably 
practiced most often at home and 
that these compositions were more or 
less adapted for the pedal harpsi- 
chord. Naturally they sound wonder- 
fully well on the organ, but I personally 
believe they sound better on the pedal 
harpsichord. On the harpsichord 
everything is crystal clear. When you 
hear them on the organ you can hear 
the three voices but much of the time 
they are getting into each other's way. 
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The harmonics of one arc cutting 
against the basic pitch of the i 
And if you play them on till 
foot stops on an organ they are dull. 
So organists start adding a foui foot, 
and then a two foot and then a mix- 
ture. This is not necessary on the pedal 
harpsichord. Everything stays separate 
and clear and beautiful. 

HANEY : Have you played < lavichord? 
E. POWER BIGGS: I would like to 
play clavichord but I think 1 would 
have to learn a great deal before I 
could really play one. The touch is 
so different. I do think it has a mar- 
velous sound. 

HANEY: Do you ever play pedal 
harpsichord which you find during 
your extensive travels? 
E. POWER BIGGS: Not professionally 
although there are a number o! pedal 
harpsichords in Europe. The ones I 
have tried are pretty skimpily made. 
They are obviously made to a price 
whereas Challis makes his forever. 
Speaking of the European ones. I 
think they are all right but you couldn't 
record with them. The sonority isn't 
rich and they have a dull and non- 
distinctive sound. Challis made another 
pedal harpsichord for Gordon Jeffcry 
which is beautiful (Vol. II, No. }) It is 
better than mine in that he has a four 
foot on the positive anil he has several 
two foot choirs. H is a wonderful 
instrument. 

HANEY: You have pioneered in re- 
cording early organ music and pedal 
harpsichord music. How did you get 
the recording companies to accept this 
type of music when most COmpan 
were recording and selling music jrom 
the romantic era? 

E. POWER BIGGS: Well, it was a 
case of spontaneous combustion. The 
best break I ever had was at the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum in Cam- 
bridge. The installation of, first of all. 
an Aeolian Skinner organ. That rather 
intrigued James Fawcett. He used to 
put on the Philharmonic every Sunday 
afternoon. He was music director of 
C.B.S. Radio. It was through him 
that I was employed to play organ 
on C.B.S. every Sunday morning. The 
broadcasts were from the Busch-Rei- 
singer Museum at Harvard and I 
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played for those broadcasts for 16 
years. These broadcasts led to several 
recordings on that organ. In 1959 the 
Skinner was sold and was replaced by 
the Flentrop organ from Holland. 
Columbia Records has recorded that 
instrument a number of times. 

When it comes to the content 
Of records, I come up with ideas and 
they come up with ideas. In a way 
the organ literature has been a late- 
comer to records. For this reason, 
there is a lot of material available. 
We have certain assets. First of 
all, records have done very much for 
organ music and especially for historic 
organs which are buried in these in- 
accessible places. Now there is a lot 
of interest in organ building going 
back through the centuries. During 
my master classes I play a tape which 
gives examples of about 40 different 
historic organs in Europe beginning 
with the oldest organ in the world, 
the 1390 organ at Sion, Switzerland 
and going through the great organ 
builders of history. These include 
organs from 1471 and 1596, the flam- 
boyant organs of Spain and the large 
organs of England and Germany. I 
play tapes of organs built by both 
Andreas and Gottfried Silberman 
located in Saxony and Alsace. Gott- 
fried knew Bach so there is an in- 
teresting link there. This is very in- 
triguing to organ students to hear the 
different sonorities and characteristics 
of organs built by the greatest builders 
of all time. This interest has helped 
with the sale of organ records since, 
up until recently, these famous in- 
struments had not been recorded. 

I don't want to leave out the 
United States. While it might be a 
surprise to some, the U.S.A. is not 
far behind in its "historic" organ 
tradition. The organs in Pennsylvania 
by the Moravian builder, David Tan- 
nenberg, do not extend as far back 
m time (the late 1700's) and are not 
as large as European examples yet 
in excellence are fully their equal. 

Being able to play these wonder- 
ful instruments and share their beauty 
through phonograph recordings is al- 
ways a joy for me. To have had the 
privilege of recording, as I have had 
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recently, within the hallowed walls 
of the Thomaskirche in Leipzig, 
famous throughout the world as the 
church of Johann Sebastian Bach, and 
to have felt there the spiritual presence 
of the master, is a high point of one's 
musical life hardly likely to be sur- 
passed. This joyful experience recalled 
to me some words of Dr. Schweitzer 
in his Bach organ volumes, which 
made an indelible impression on me 
as a student at the Royal Academy in 
London. Schweitzer justly remarks 
that in studying the instrument, so 
closely associated with the Leipzig 
master, and "in setting forth the works 
of Johann Sebastian Bach" organists 
will feel that "a blessing has entered 
into their lives." 

HANEY: Several years ago you re- 
corded a Columbia album called 
"Holiday for Harpsichord." This was 
one of your first harpsichord record- 
ings. How did it come about? 
E. POWER BIGGS: When I received 
the Challis pedal harpsichord, people 
would come to listen to it. If I played 
the Bach Fantasy in G Minor, they 
thought that was very impressive. But 
then I noticed that if I played Schu- 
bert's "Marche Militaire" these same 
people would start grinning. So I put 
together a collection of rather unlikely 
pieces and we recorded them. This 
included Beethoven's "Turkish March"; 
Grieg's "Hall of the Mountain King" 
and even Saint Saens "The Swan!" 
One can't push that kind of thing very 
far. Once is enough. It was just a 
holiday. 

HANEY : Your harpsichord recordings 
have introduced the pedal harpsichord 
to many people who would probably 
not know there was such an instrument. 
E. POWER BIGGS: It was more or 
less by chance. You must actually 
thank Challis. He did it. It was nothing 
I thought of. I had read about these 
pedal instruments but as soon as I 
sat down and played it I knew at 
once that it was an instrument I 
wanted. This was, without me know- 
ing it, something I was waiting for. 
HANEY: Do you find organ pupils 
asking about harpsichords? 
E. POWER BIGGS: Yes they do. 
And then the curtain falls. They don't 



know how wonderful it is to play, 
they don't know where to get one 
and the cost absolutely floors them. 
My instrument cost $10,000 and that 
was many years ago. The students 
feel there is something there they 
would like to reach for but where do 
you get it? "Where does Challis live?" 
"If I write will he answer?" 

It would be nice if some Zucker- 
mann would turn out a kit of the 
essentials and let the student do the 
work. It would be wonderful. Every 
organist ought to get one of those. 
HANEY: Are you ever asked to play 
harpsichord professionally in a concert? 

E. POWER BIGGS: No. And I 
wouldn't if I were asked. I honestly 
don't know how to play it without the 
support of the feet. I don't know any 
harpsichord music. I really only play 
organ music on the harpsichord. I 
would like to play harpsichord music, 
but I don't know it and my schedule 
does not permit me enough time to 
study it seriously. 

HANEY: Is there any music which 
you haven't recorded which you would 
like to record on the pedal harpsichord? 

E. POWER BIGGS: Yes. I would like 
to do more of the Bach organ works. 
There are quite a number of those 
which take on a different aspect on 
the pedal harpsichord. They become 
different works. That's one advantage 
the organist has over other musicians, 
the vast differences in instruments. A 
Bach work is one thing on one organ, 
and another thing on another. The 
piano has been standardized as have 
the violins, horns, and I guess all in- 
struments, while the pipe organ is 
almost never the same either in touch, 
voicing, or disposition. The change is 
even greater when organ music is 
played on the harpsichord. Bach is 
one thing on a big Silberman organ 
with seven second reverberation and 
they are something else on the pedal 
harpsichord. They are really compli- 
mentary. It just shows how this 
German music can be played on any- 
thing, the kitchen table if you wish. 
HANEY: Have you made any record- 
ings which are especially pleasing 
you? 
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E POWER BIGGS: Well, I want to 
remake them all. When you listen to 
your own recordings you always find 
things you want to change. I am never 
at ease when I listen to my own re- 
cordings. Whereas I can listen to other 
artists recordings and enjoy every 
detail of them. Not my own. 
HANEY: Have you recorded any of 
the organ-harpsichord literature? 
E. POWER BIGGS: You mean the 
Soler concertos? I have recorded those 
with Daniel Pinkham on two organs. 
Of course they were originally written 
for two organs. I have actually seen 
the two organs Antonio Soler used at 
El Escorial outside Madrid, but there 
are no pipes in them. Just cases. But 
these concertos can be played organ- 
harpsichord or harpsichord-harpsi- 
chord. As a matter of fact I played 
the Soler 3trd Concerto with Mrs. 
Washington in Palo Alto, California. 
Her husband is a direct descendant 
of General Washington. She played 
the harpsichord and I played the organ. 
HANEY: Do you find the organ- 
harpsichord works difficult because of 
the unequal size and placement of 
the two instruments? 
E. POWER BIGGS: You must chose 
very thin and pointed registration on 
fte organ and then it balances. The 
harpsichord makes a lot more sound 
than many people think. And the 
organ actually makes a lot less sound 
than one would think. It's quite start- 
tog when you play organ with or- 
chestra. You soon discover that the 
0r gan just gets swallowed up by the 
^hestra. The organ lacks that first 
» of sound that drives it through 
lch the harpsichord does so well. 

litP I WlSh there were more duo 
mature, and I especially wish there 

«e more Soler concertos. I never 
l T lre of them. 
HANEY- ti 

ins ' e seem t0 be tncreas- 

£ •> numbers of people interested in 
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is so great. Everywhere you go you 
find chaps who have studied in Europe 
on a scholarship or they got over there 
somehow or other which they would 
have never done during the steamship 
age. In other words, and here I am 
speaking of the organ, these students 
go over there and hear a lot of these 
fine old instruments and hear fine 
European players who are solid mu- 
sicians. They hear excellent works on 
fine organs played by superb musi- 
cians. When they return to the United 
States to East Cup Cake or wherever, 
they jump up and down and say that 
they want an organ like they heard 
in Europe. This is happening in many 
colleges. That's what happened here 
at the University of Northern Colorado. 

Now then, when it comes to the 
student, I think the future is somewhat 
questionable. Look at the fix the 
churches are in. You have churches 
like the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine with banjos and bongo drums 
and such. Is that the thing to do? I 
know they want to bring the people 
in but is that the way to do it? Isn't 
it better to stand on your tradition 
of Tallis, Byrd, Purcell, speaking of 
that church. The Germans stand on 
their tradition of Bach. One problem 
that a young chap has is this. Shall 
he run around playing an electronic 
organ, maybe with colored lights in 
the background, and in essence "sell 
out" to the electronics. I dare say one 
can make a lot of money by hitching 
up with an electric "organ" company 
as various players are doing. But I 
think you demean yourself and I think 
you demean the great literature of the 
organ by doing it. That's one thing. 

Then, if I get a church, how do 
you stand your ground musicaUy. 
Every age has its problems. It is up 
to the individual to work it out, and 
fight it out if need be, with the church. 

Outside the church, there are 
possibilities for teaching both organ 
and harpsichord music at the university 
level. This was not as readily available 
just a few years ago. It was rather 
hit or miss. When I see a student 
working very hard at the organ I often 
wonder what they are going to maw 
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However, I do feel they have a chance 
if they can resist the electronics and 
get real instruments. Then they will 
be producing real music and they will 
have real positions, be real music 
and be making a real contribution to 
the community. 

HANEY: Your career is well estab- 
lished and well directed, but your 
schedules seem physically very de- 
manding. How do you approach or 
handle this part o\ your career? 
E. POWER BIGGS: Well, it isn't 
very remarkable. You just must take 
the time to get rested. I like practicing. 
I enjoy the drudgery. Probably like 
Challis likes the drugery of building 
his instruments. In the film "Remem- 
bering Stravinsky", this composer was 
lying on his death bed and he said 
he enjoyed writing music. He liked the 
work. After it was finished he was not 
terribly happy with playing or con- 
ducting it, he just liked writing. I 
think that is all there is to k. 

I carry Emerson's poetry with 
me whenever I go. (He picks up a 
well-thumbed copy of Emerson) This 
is not a prop. I have a copy with me 
always. I'm very fond of New Eng- 
land. The climate is terrible, of course, 
but I live in Cambridge and I often 
go out to Concord which is just about 
20 miles out, just to quietly enjoy the 
countryside. That whole New England 
of a century and a half ago was a 
wonderful period in American history. 
I have no great philosophy or magical 
formulae, I just enjoy working away. 
How lucky we are to have Bach* 
music. Where would we be if he hadn » 
had a birthday. And then too. my 
work takes me all over the world and 
things are constantly happening to keep 
life interesting. Let me give >nn an 

example. 

Earlier I mentioned the recoro- 
in g I made of Bach's music m th 
Thomaskirche, Leipzig. wludM« 
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Choir perform Bach's double motet 
"Singet dem Herrn ein neues Lied." 
It was here that Mendelssohn played 
a concert of Bach's organ works which 
was described in glowing words by 
Schumann. In any event, I thought it 
would be interesting to play the same 
concert at St. Thomas Church in New 
York City on Fifth Avenue. That was 
December 22. Half way through the 
concert the police came in and much 
to the amazement of everyone, espe- 
cially me, ordered everyone out of the 
church. It seems they had received 
word that a bomb had been placed 



in the church and we had to evacuate 
at once. They didn't find a bomb but 
of course the concert was cancelled. 
I repeated the concert on March 22, 
the day after Bach's birthday, again 
in St. Thomas, but this time it was 
without any outside interruption. 

As far as philosophy goes I think 
I have learned a lot from Schweitzer. 
He was such a huge man. He never 
really practiced after he was twenty- 
five. He went into so many other 
things, but his whole attitude and 
almost reverence for Bach was abso- 
lutely right. And, of course, he en- 
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joyed listening to the harpsichord as 
well as the organ. I will always cherish 
his visit to my home in Cambridge. 
This was back in 1949 and was Dr. 
Schweitzer's first trip to America. He 
came to Colorado to speak at the 
Goethe Bi-Centennial Festival and it 
was during this trip that he honored 
me with a visit to my home in 
Cambridge. There were about 200 
guests and as we were listening to one 
of Schweitzer's own recordings, a stu- 
pendous and magnificent thunder storm 
came up. With Schweitzer's music 
sounding bravely inside and the storm 
outside, it was a memorable exper- 
ience. I accompanied Dr. Schweitzer 
to Harvard University where he played 
their organs. He enjoyed playing so 
much we could hardly peel him off 
the bench for his other appointments. 
One final thought about harpsi- 
chords. If you can get organists in- 
terested in the harpsichord you would 
have a whole new market. After all, 
there are 100,000 listed churches in 
the United States and every one of 
them has an organist. Think of the 
wave of organ voluntaries that rolls 
from east to west across the U.S.A. 
every Sunday morning. All these 
people are potential harpsichord lovers 
and buyers. Any organist should have 
at least a basic harpsichord. A kit 
instrument would be fine in the church. 
It is such a relief if you use harpsi- 
chord occasionally in the church 
service. Just recently I went to a 
church service in New Haven, one of 
those churches on the Green, and 
they have a nice organ but they also 
have a harpsichord. It was such a re- 
lief to hear the prelude to the service 
on the harpsichord. It was very nice. 
Every church should have one and 
every organist should have one, pre- 
ferably with the pedals. 

Your magazine is doing a great 
deal to get out the word. Incidentally, 
I enjoy the magazine very much. I 
have been subscribing for a number 
of years and I think you are wonderful 
to get it out. 

HANEY: Thank you, Mr. Biggs, for 
the compliment, and thank you also, 
for sharing your precious time, your 
opinions and experiences with us. /^ 
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Dear Hal: 

I am sure you will receive at 
least a few letters correcting my 
statement that H. N. Gerber was 
"J. S. Bach's very last pupil." (Vol. VI, 
No. 2, pg. 15.) Since this statement 
is definitely incorrect, 1 hope I will 
be the first to send in a correction. 
Gerber studied with Bach for approx- 
imately two years, beginning around 
the year 1724. This shows how very 
careful one must be. I almost formed 
a theory about the dot in the first 
fugue of the WELL-TEMPERED 
CLAVIER, Vol. I, on this bit of mis- 
information. Fortunately, I checked 
it out very carefully and avoided the 
error in time for everything except 
the article in THE HARPSICHORD. 
This puts me back at the beginning 
again, as far as the dotted note is 
concerned. It now seems possible that 
the undotted version is an early ver- 
sion, and that the later dotted version 
may have come from Bach himself. 
There is much more investigation to 
be done. 

Two other errors need comment. 
One is the mention of an "Elshoff* 
edition. I must chalk this one up to 
my southern accent, but I really 
thought my German was better than 
that. I was referring to the "Gesell- 
schaft" edition, meaning, of course, 
the famous "Bachgesellschaft" edition. 
Some readers may have thought I was 
referring to the "Landshoff" edition, 
wl "ch in fact does contain the same 
error but is nevertheless a very fine 
edition. The Sinfonia No. 11 IS in- 
cMed in the Clavier-Buchlein and 
^s clearly show the correct note 
mstead of the -ink blot," in the 
se quence mentioned. 

in t otner error is m m y mention- 
3 J - S. Bach's son, " John Philipp 
wnanuel." I am thankful that the 
flame appears correctly as "Karl" in- 
tact of "John" in other places in 

such art,cl - e ' I wonder if T reall y made 

j a sll P of the tongue. In any case, 

bifit Ce ? t my ful1 share of tne res P onsi " 
|y for these errors and hasten to 

nake these corrections. 

Willard A. Palmer 

Houston, Texas 



Dear Mr. Haney: 

I have read your magazine on sev- 
eral occasions while visiting Larry G. 
Eckstein in West Lafayette, Indiana, 
while I have been assisting Philip Belt 
in his fortepiano shop. 

The article in Volume V, number 
4 on the two choir clavichord at Smith- 
sonian has prompted me to write. 

I was guide and custodian at the 
Claudius Collection in Copenhagen for 
three years and had the privilege of 
playing the Lindholm 1798 clavichord 
on a weekly basis. To my knowledge 
it is the only one in that collection with 
the 4' choir. There is, however, an- 
other clavichord with 4' by Lindholm 
and Soderstrom 1803 in the Gothen- 
burg, Sweden Historical Museum. I al- 
so have a recollection about a Rack- 
witz instrument, also Swedish, with the 
same feature. As far as I know only 
the Hass 1755 in the Musikhistorisk 
Museum, Copenhagen has the 4' choir. 

As to what it sounds like and 
why, I can give an answer of sorts 
on the basis of the Claudius instru- 
ment which has a large tone. My can- 
did opinion is that on the large clavi- 
chords this functioned to brighten the 
bass and counteract the length of the 
bass strings. Interestingly enough, I 
seem to recall that the 4' was lower 
than the 8' strings and placed between 
them. If you ever go to Copenhagen 
you must see this instrument. 

My second comment is regarding 
the article "Two Inventions" in the 
Volume I, No. 4 issue of The Harpsi- 
chord. I thought you might like to 
know that the Sterns Collection at the 
University of Michigan has a Tangen- 
tenflugel. As Mr. Belt may have told 
you, I am at present making a new 
catalogue of the Sterns Collection. For 
readers who are going near Norway, 
The Ringve Museum in Trondheim, 
Norway has some interesting keyboard 
instruments, including a J. A. Stein pi- 
ano. Sincerely yours 
Maribel Meisel 
Battle Ground, Indiana 

Dear Mr. Haney: 

When amateur harpsichordists 

like Miss Dominique Jones (Vol. V, 
No. 4) are asked to express their 
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musical tastes and opinions in your 
pages, some professional harpsichord- 
ists are enraged at this intrusion into 
their field of competence. 

Curiously, these same profession- 
als never question the space you give 
to amateur harpsichord builders i.e. 
all those who never gained an old 
world type apprenticeship, journeyman 
study and Harpsichord Master Build- 
ers degree. 

In several countries the latter is 
a prerequisite to selling harpsichords 
under a more advanced consumer pro- 
tection law. 1 am at present translating 
the legal requirements of study to be- 
come a Master Builder of Harpsichords 
from the German Federal Govern- 
ment Publications and this, I feel sure, 
will be of interest to your readers. 

In the meantime, let there be 
space for self taught harpsichordists as 
well as self taught harpsichord build- 
ers in your wonderful magazine. Most 
of your readers surely can spot an am- 
ateur in either field. 

Helga Kasimoff 
Kasimoff-Bluthner Piano Co. 

Dear Mr. Haney: 

I hope some of your readers will 
wish to join in the campaign to per- 
suade the Boy Scouts of America to 
establish a Harpsichord Making Merit 
Badge. The tentative requirements for 
the Merit Badge are as follows: 

The applicant shall 

1. have already earned the Merit 
Badges in Carpentry and First Aid. 

2. have a basic knowledge of the 
history of the harpsichord. 

3 assist substantially in the con- 
struction of a harpsichord OR build a 
working model of a harpsichord ac- 

tl ° n ' 4 demonstrate the ability to keep 
an instrument in good tune and regu- 

^f enough members of the Inter- 

mipht be overcome. 

m,gm Sincerely yours 

John Shortage 
Harpsichord Maker 
Purccllville. Virgin* 
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Rates: 25c per word. 10 word minimum. 
Payment must accompany order. Box 
4S23, Denver, Colorado 8020%. 
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Ad copy must be received no later than 60 d 
before publication date. 

BOOKS AND MUSIC: 



BOOKS AND MUSIC FOR HARPSICHORD. Stand- 
ard and contemporary works. Catalogue $1.00. 
Clavis Imports, 1110 Autery, Houston, Texas 
77006. 



EDUCATION: 



MECA-NEW WORLD MONTESSORI EDUCATION 

Pre-School, Kindergarten and Teacher training. 
Offices: 471 Summit Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
07601. 



GUIDES, INDEXES: 



HARPSICHORD READERS GUIDE: Comprehensive 
index to all articles, subjects and authors ap- 
pearing in the first three Volumes (Book 1) of 
"The Harpsichord". Cross indexed. Includes 
length of articles and number of photographs to 
aid in recognizing major entries. More than 400 
references. Free to I.H.S. members. $1 to non- 
members. Write to Harpsichord Readers Guide, 
P. O. Box 4323, Denver, Colorado 80204. 

INSTRUMENTS: FOR SALE 

HARPSICHORD - FOR SALE BY MAKER. Based 
on 1769 Taskin Double. Upper 1x8', Half; lower 
1x8', 1x4', Buff. Range FF-g'". 93" x 38" x 11", 
weight 150 pounds. Solid wood construction, 
including lid and bottom. Hubbard jacks, ebony/ 
ivory arcaded keyboards, dark red polished en- 
amel finish with gilt bands and moldings. $4,000. 
Bill Dowling, General Delivery, Long Beach Rural 
Branch, Southport, N.C. 28461. 919/278-6556. 

HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, MOZART PI- 
ANOS, by Neupert new and used late-model 
instruments — rental. Write or call Wally Pollee, 
1955 West John Beers Road, Stevensville, Michi- 
gan 49127. 



HARPSICHORD, EARLY PIANOFORTE Restoration, 
repairs. Agent for various new, used, Harpsi- 
chords. Bjarne B. Dahl, 1095 Valley Forge Dr., 
Sunnyvale, California 94087. 



JOHN MORLEY English Classical Harpsichords. 
Clavichords. Quick delivery. Safe shipment. 
Free catalogue. Write 4 Belmont Hill, London, 
S.E. 13, England. 



NEUPERT HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS. Old- 
est, finest. Free catalogue. MAGNAMUSIC, Shar- 
on, Connecticut 06069. 



SASSMAN HARPSICHORDS. Traditional Kasten- 
bau Construction. Eighteen Models. Brochures, 
Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Shop, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 
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NEW MAKER — seeking commissions for any of 
the following instruments. Italian harpsichord, C- 
d'", 3/16" Cypress case, $1,900. Flemish single, 
Ruckers Model II copy, $2,200. French single, 
FF-f" or g'", 88" x. 36" x 9", 2x8' 1 x4', Buff; 
$2,800. French Double, 1769 Taskin copy, $4,000. 
Italian, French singles available now. Fine work- 
manship in the manner of the Boston school. 
References. Bill Dowling, General Delivery, Long 
Beach Rural Branch, Southport, N.C, 28461. 
919/278-6556. 



HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, kits assembled 
to order. First class workmanship. Wilson Barry, 
76 Morton Street, Andover, Mass. 01810. (617) 
475-5287. 



TWO MANUAL HARPSICHORD. Hubbard kit; 
$2,500. Single manual based on the Yale 1640 
Ruckers; $1,500. Mark Kramer, 219A Rye Colony, 
Rye, New York 10580. 



SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS, Clavichords and 
Pedal Harpsichords. Generous and beautiful 
sound, reliable action, responsive soundboard, 
stable frame. Also, short delivery, prices from 
$895 and 25-year guarantee. Brochure 25 cents 
from Sabathil & Son, 4-1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
Canada. Excellent stereo LP available for $5 ppd. 

HAAS CLAVICHORDS, double strung, 61 note 
FF to f 3 range, North German 18th Century Re- 
production. $725-$800. 6797 Soquel Drive, Aptos, 
California 95003. 



HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS - Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beau- 
tiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Tay- 
lor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 
20034. 



HARPSICHORDS CUSTOM BUILT from kits, reas- 
onably priced. Thomas Mercer, 215 Harrison 
Avenue, Christiana, Pennsylvania 17509. 

DOUBLE MANUAL HARPSICHORD, FF-g :i , 8, 8, 
4; lute, buff, shove coupler, handstops. Copy of 
Couchet in New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Constructed by professional builder, $5000. 
Contact Mrs. Ernest Rafey, 6304 Waterway Drive, 
Falls Church, Virginia, 22044. Telephone (703) 
256-5100. 



WIDE VARIETY OF ITEMS WANTED or unwanted 
can be bought or sold through an inexpensive 
advertisement in Baroque Bazaar. Your message 
will be seen by harpsichord and music lovers in 
many major cities of the world. See column head- 
ing for details. 

INSTRUMENTS: WANTED 

MUSICIAN SEARCHING FOR PLEYEL harpsichord. 
Must have 4', 8' and 16' choirs and two man- 
uals. Prefer large instrument with the Landowska 
inscription but the inscription is not manditory. 
Will accept a reasonably priced instrument in at 
least fair playing condition. If you do not own a 
Pleyel, perhaps you know of a university, col- 
lege or music school which has an instrument 
that is not being used. This is an opportunity 
to convert a Pleyel into revenue which could 
be applied to the purchase of a more useful 
instrument. Please send description, location and 
price to Box 9287, Denver, Colorado 80209, 
U.S.A. 



INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE : KITS 

18TH CENTURY FRENCH HARPSICHORD in kit 
form. We offer an authentic reproduction of an 
antique French double manual harpsichord for 
amateur construction. The instrument has four 
registers and buff stop with a range of FF-g'". 
All parts are accurately pre-cut and ready for 
assembly. The kit includes detailed drawings and 
instructions and all necessary materials. For bro- 
chure write Frank Hubbard, 185R Lyman Street, 
Waltham, Massachusetts 02154. 



BURTON HARPSICHORDS AND VIRGINALS - 

Professional instruments in kit form. Burton Jacks 
[Patented), $195-$650. Write Burton Harpsichords, 
917 "O" Street, Box 80222 (H), Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, 68501. 



STEIN FORTEPIANO REPLICAS. Custom instru- 
ments and kits. Philip Belt, Fortepiano Maker, 
Box 96, Battle Ground, Indiana 47920. 



ZUCKERMANN HARPSICHORDS & CLAVICHORDS 

are built by amateurs and professional builders 
from carefully selected and accurately pre-cut 
materials. Design and construction are based on 
the classical instruments because these are 
easiest to construct and most rewarding in tone. 
For information write Zuckermann Harpsichords, 
Inc., 160 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10013. 



PARTS, SUPPLIES, SERVICES 

HARPSICHORD PATTERNS. Precision full sized 
drawings of antique harpsichords, for the 
builder or organologist. Prices: $25 in paper, 
other media to $100 in mylar. Send $1 for de- 
scriptive brochure. R. K. Lee, 353 School Street, 
Watertown, Mass. 02172. 

PUBLICATIONS 

THE PIANO TECHNICIANS JOURNAL - The only 
publication written especially for piano tech- 
nicians and the allied trades. Full of pertinent 
technical and economic information. Ten issues 
per year. U.S. and Canada — 1 year $18; 2 
years $30; single copy $1.75. Foreign — 1 year 
$21; 2 years $36, single copy $2.00. The Journal 
of the Piano Technicians Guild, Inc., P. O. Box 
1813, Seattle, Washington 98111. 

PROTECT PAST ISSUES of "The Harpsichord." 
Custom binder titled in gold. Holds all issues of 
Volumes I, II, III. Includes comprehensive Read- 
ers Guide Index with more than 400 entries 
$6 post paid. I.H.S. P. O. Box 4323, Denver, 
Colorado 80204. 

SUBSCRIBING MEMBERSHIP in the International 
Harpsichord Society makes a unique and thought- 
ful gift which keeps on giving throughout the 
year. A wonderful way for a teacher to recog- 
nize exceptional progress by a student. Music 
schools, .public libraries and universities are 
most grateful for gift subscriptions from former 
students or patrons. A personalized letter is 
sent with each gift membership (with carbon to 
you) telling the recipient of your kindness. Sen 
$8 along with your name and the name of the 
recipient. We'll do all the work from there. In- 
ternational Harpsichord Society, P. 0. Box 4323- 
GM, Denver, Colorado 80204. 
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